“sermon on Mars hill that 

reluctant to accept as truth. It is Acts xvii: 26: 
1 of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on the face of the 
earth; aut ‘hath determined the times before appointed and the bounds of 


tion as to the Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood ot 
icit that it admits of no ‘mysterious, incom 
eral, physical relationship that unites Jew and Gr 
Fand fred is deftly propounded for our consideration, and the various 


Sch that ‘connects it with 
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“The eternal God is th are yn 
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Taces Ayaan. Seit uranian— nave à common origin, 
+ = 
1 be that, from standpoint o ethnologist, science “4 
North American Indian and the Mongolian have but little in common, and 4 
generations: ö then, s statemen us men are one : 
0 at are 
considerable numbe 
) umber o in ‘of the world remote 4 
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from one another hed traditions concerning the 


at once assume two things as facta: „„ 
time when the siege was said to have taken place; we 
veracity of the Iliad and Odyssey which gives us a com 


‘Gown in the Bible and Book of be correct also... eve tally 
aware of the licht in Which the world regards the Boch Mormon, bat few 
of us realize how the so-called religious world views the: Bible. Christians 
Bible that amounts almost to awe ; they 


Nephi 

analy the American continent, to give an account.of His life and 

whom fle refers in chu x: 16, 
the. sp ip 


His 
2 


propagati 
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0 would 
3 peoples at the 
2 he substantial 
account of 
x the ever ow let i and apply the same teat.to the Bible and 
4 -  tinents have times, rites that go 
7 942 
5 to prove a common source for be 80 these rites and traditions are 
or Sonni ACCOUL DOOR Of We 
eq correct as uments ; t follows, since the 
3 ts in these books écted directly With Deity, or with the mediati 
* Men will fight for the and yet refuse to believe in the 
x en lay down their lives for the and yet talk of the 
“Ths 
Mosaic of and“ The F he world 
A ‘a * 972 
not ve e. a ment; the e 
5 and Father of all.” This certainly is not the case to-day, and it seems to me 
we ts preach: Bible, for which 
EB there is to-day as much need ag is in the of, Mormon, ..... 
4e aS TOF Many Who shoul 
4 0 res AE in + 8 by 
5 was.the scene Of. His mission in Pa on 
«€ is — t Air 1 * ‘Sy ai} 114 1728 11115 7 8 
land Bour wi the of the Ohrist, and, He. remains, in 
very, Know of Hin once worshipped as the god Quetzal 
a coati—the reformer. incarnated. It is certain that they 
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e His return en 2 deliverer at the time when Cortez 


| in this respect: were held by their 
and The same idea “of a ‘teacher and 
Indians (Moqui 


and Zani), and even as fair Dakotahs, on 
| | 4 -Bouthward from the land of the Nephites the know- 
ge of the G apt and many of its truths may be found in old 
thatthe native eg have diet oven the 
— eteation, and that each nhtion should have its 
nal ee the subject. And yet many tribes’ that live thousands 
of miles apart and that apparently have no common’ ground in feature, 
10 and religion, have a story of the long ocean voyage that 
‘them from a more civilized and highly favored Iand to the new world. 
veling southwar ‘the student first hears this ‘story in of ‘the 
i United States, but to get it in 
‘of. the so-called white Indians”: — — 400 
x n fact I believe that every statement of the Book of Mormon 


the legends, the « 
us proofs: ‘of ‘the autben- 


Hicht 6 dar handiwork of ‘the Almighty 


for it was 208 until the: Christian ern that the false 


i Gen at essehes without body, parts and passions 
and more rational Greek philosophy and theology, 
stoty of “the temptation ‘ind fall of out fret parents in 
or another; to the ‘civilized nations of antiquity. It is also one of the 
stories that has ¢rossed the ocean and become incorporated with the traditions 
of ‘the’ Aztecs and’ Mayas One of the most ancient picture wri ‘writings of Mexico 
shows a beautiful fruit- laden tree. Beneath its shade stands a woman, clothed 
only in the drapery of her luxuriant hair. Coiled around the trunk of the 
tree, with eyes looking into the eyes of the woman; and forked tongue almost 
ido the Totes, whence did pe ric — (get ‘this idea? 
origin ut the: Hebrew on the one continent and of the Indian onthe cher! 
Some modern stutients and explor have been so much impressed with the 
and with the traditions of its inhabitants chat they 
ave ‘the Peninsula of Vucatan us the giver of civilitation' to Egypt 
and hence to Asia and Europe. In the ‘light of revelation we know that ‘this 
could not ‘have been ‘the case. It is however un evidence that ‘the'scaled‘are 


than was the cae a acoe of years ago, and little by litle the world, 
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and ultimately lead to a knowledge of: the divine plan which. 
working out ite destiny since the dawn’ of: time. 28 


31 


‘BY MYBA L. LONGHURST, IN THe “JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR.” 
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seemed, under spell:.s0 calm and serene, with. 
breeze. to. rustle. the lofty palms oer head an ominous, 
me, causing u feeling of loneliness to 


Turnins and surveying our little village, 1 


our being here in Samoa 80 far away. from Dome 

people and trying to teach them the Gospel i 

observed my husband, “but we cannot now 

ant itall es the Saints and school ies ing nh ie 
1415 said home can learn for, the 


~ 


We were now joined by some of our little. dosky- 
‘oughta wer soon interrupted by “Qi, oi, on 
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. Never shall I that Sabbath. mor aun rose t 
4 clear ver the broad expanse of i j 
5 their snowy crests to a 0 warm su 
3 joined in the mad to the black rocks abead, there to beat in fretful 
| race 2 to in 
only a gentle 
4; 
e. 
* 
2 the. first. of sadness on my face, Let us walk upon the 
a 
beach meeting time.“ 
upon our was situa We 
with a tongue, Waves 
4 beach seemed to & peace and joy to our : | on t 
é * ai? 2 ta wae “a. # a 292 
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z a 5 remaining were occupied: ts and our 
3 | ; all. were surrounded by a rude, rock wall hree 
— * 7 
; — ; 
3 sides; our only view being over ocean on the east. 
Elder David 
2 2 
is 
12 but 
2. 
Peritania!” (OQ, 
4 
11 2 3.41 471 
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ie 


—— — 
her an thie We vaguely wondered upon what business abs was bent. 
There had been for some time past skirmishes upon ani ‘adjacent island be- 
tween'the'natives: and foreign ‘powers, We had often heard the booming of 
mom; and inbagre reports had reached us of the confliet which was being 
wagell; Mut as yet bur island, Savaii, had been undisturbed: knew full well 
there was trouble ahead and sent up a silent petition to heaven for protection. 
nd ofthe: “pate” or wooden bells now reached our ears ‘atid we 
hastened to our’ post of duty—the place of morning service. As the Saints 
came quietly in, a troubled expression was visible upon their usually serene 
Rider Warnick, our companion, 
assembly, and a peaceful spirit pervaded the room 
Befors the people dispersed Sunday school was iminediately dalled atthe 
childrea Again become excited und unable to attend their lessons, ‘Tadjourned: 
as usual with the primary class to our dwelling room, where the children 
grouped about me on the floor intent on hearing a story, their black eyes fall 
nnn, when in the distance the sound of 


pat 


— 
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ͤ wil yeotoct ws trust At the 
same tiie my own heart was full of fear as I thought of our unprotected 
position; for I knew we were in danger from random firing on account of the 
density of the forest which surrounded, if not from a But I 
coricedleil my fears and told them we would not be harmed. 
Gradually the fring came nearer and nearer, and we were obliged to dismiss 
from the south; and we knew the neat little village of Fogapoa: was being laid 
waste by ruthless hands. The ashes fell thickly around us, and the frightened — 
children huddled together in one corner, their eyes intently watching ‘us to ‘see 
the trees 
overhead and they fell fluttering like stricken birds to our feet. We knew not 
whether we were surrounded by friends or foes, as nothing could as yet: be seen. 
house and Eider Warnick said, I vill take the path to the south; you go by 
the other to the beach and we will see if we can determine our situation. If 
you see any soldiers let them know there are people in this nok rn 
So he went. Husband and I made our way to the beach, (for I must confess 
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Gaaing from the open window a sight met our view which ca 
te fu with dread. Through the bush, their red caps and painted: faves h 

on the ath, Intely by Eider 
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„Win tbeir springy; running gait, gazing first chin vag, then that animal 
like, they appeared as thongh looking for prey, fearful: being apprehended 
Our thoughts flew to Elder Warnick. Was he safe Batis We 
Wange thes thought, before our house was surrounded on the enth. I-mshed. 
to my husband, he grasped my trembling hands, and gazing above we uttered 
a voiceless: prayer to our Father for protectioo nn 
My husband went to the door and commanded; them, bc they-cbeped. but 
rushed round to the other side. 
man's voice. L. will shoot the first man who enters that homes 
gave a sigh of relief. We knew they were under ix 
Going outside we then vonversed with the captain, vh⁰ seemed surprised to 
nee the were people living where we were. They were in search of rebels 
were a great help to them in restoring peace to the land, as they were 
the native plan of warfaur e 
Boon ‘we were joined ‘by: Elder Warniek whi related his expetiénes with the 
native warriors. He had met them in thé path and several guns wers levelled 
on him. He looked down their shining: barrels for an instant; undecided: what 
to do; knowing that retreat was dangerous. Summoning his courage be in- 
formed them that he was a missionary and told eee ee eee 
they did and allowed him to proceed: in peacca‚. 
| Boon the search for rebel natives was ended; the-abhidiete: then repaired to 
mn vessel ‘and — was again restored to our little village 
had been surrounded by the native troops there lay concealed: behind ont rock- 
wall a party of rebel natives ready to open fire upon them. One of the party, 
observing us, commanded them to refrain from firing, ying, Dee; there are 
they ars the servents-of the Lord.’ Tf-we fire we'shall all 
Upon learning this fact we. Mansi thet: truly safe, 
was.in reality the moment of our greatest danger. But weagain saw:that-our 
Father is watching over His servants who are doing His vin and the beauti- 
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— — also 
Francis M. Lyman as president of the Enropéditissiot, Freeman Tanner as 
Frank P. Foster, Samuel S. Bennett, Joseph N. Hutchings, Edward F. Thomp- 
son, Nis: 0. Obristiansen, Ir. Samuel 8. Downes und Darwin R. Harris as 
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ee Thus he 
would be saved from his sins and not in them. ee 
thie enerines made by the Latter-day Saints as a sstimon 
issionaty quartet ang, “School thy feelings.“ 
President Lyman continued his subject of the 
doetrine ‘of baptism for the dead and temple work. Said he, “The Latter- 
day Sainte are the only sople in the world 
the dead. It is ident that the Apostle Paul taught the doctrine, from his 
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NORWICH CONFERENCE. 
— 
: Tie Norwich semi-annual conference of the Latter-day Saints was held at es 
10780 at the Gordon Hall, Duke After tiie usual opening exercises 4 
| Bennett and oster upon the necessity of obedience and duty. 4 
Mean body ib admirable in this life, 30 will a tlean spirit be admirable in 
this Mie and im the life to come. He declared that Christ had done nothing 10 7 
for us that we can do for ourselves, and a pure life is a greater testimony than ‘ 
volumes of precepts. q 
he afterhoon session convened at the Blackfriar’s | at 2:30. Elder a 
Shaw gave a summary of the first principles of the Gospel, and showed the . 
necessity Of obedience to the same in order to obtain salvation. Elder Harris — 
discussed hat. immersion, is the proper = 
form: “A 1,” was rendered by Elder 4 
Oster. * 
“President Lyman occupied the remainder of the meeting, Taking up the 4 
first fout principles of the Gospel he pointed out some of the differences in the d 
‘belief of the Latter-day Saints, and that of the Christian world. Some of b 
| otir principles ‘he stated, are not made plain in the Bible; hence the necessity 3 
of & Cléaret' testimony- the Book of Mormon, which although more definite 4 
on some doctrine than the does not contradict it. 3 
q 
for the dead, if the ‘dead rise not at all? why are they then bap for the 5 
Priesthood meeting was held at 4 Ashford Street on Saturday, 11. 4 
The Hilders reported their labors for the last sir months and received instruc- ‘ 
tions from President Lyman. On the folowing Monday a ‘was held in 4 
— A Clerk ot 4 


4 
75 


vening April 11th, brought to us tl 3 
Young, Junior, of the 
mortality. The message read: 
“Brigham died ‘to-night. Joseph yp Smith 
3 ‘The long and severe illness of our beloved . 

not wholly unexpected. For about eight months he haa suffered from. dropay, 
| Several times his life 
has been alm ed of. His wonderful vitality s those who 
During the President Young was hopeful that he would 
recover to continue his work on earth. Shortly before he passediaway he anid: 

Ge “T am not 50 particuler about living as I am to do the work before me. Buch 
| opportunities for good come to few men as come to me now, and it cuts me to 
a the quick to miss this greatest. op ity of my life, But, the; Lord. order 
ce it. Ican’t, I only pray.” But in spite of i intense pain and the distress that 
. ful, ofttimes mirthful, demeanor that characterized him th 
was said by one who visited him in his affliction that be w ‘make merry 
: in the face of death, At any rate with the same ‘unselfishness ee marked his 
4 whole fife he was determined not to burden others with his suffering, 

The life that has just closed is a remarkable one. Brother Br 1 
dor December 18, 1836, at Kirtland, Ohio, and a year later. his 
3 with his family to Missouri to save his life from lawless pere 
# were they eatablished in Far West when the infamous order af, 
was issued her bi the 
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In the, valley Brigham soon ; 1 

ability 04 
an efficient. militia, for many times the Indians were restrained. from waging 


battles had to be fought. Brigham, though a lover of peace, had in him the 
metal of & true soldier, and he rose from the ranks.to the position of brigadier- 
general. :, In these and; other exertions undertaken for the publid welfare, he 
endured, untold ha ', While rescuing once a belated handcart. company 
of emigranta, he contracted inflammatory rheumatism, which almost cansed hie 
death at the time, and afflicted. him later in life, | 
fon Hie servants. This 
ade apparent by an incident that occurred in the summer of 1863, before 
his first. mission Brigham was on a visit in the Eastern states when a call 
came from his father, President Young, to go on a mission to England. With- 
ont returning home he prepared to cross the Atlantic. At Philadelphia he 
met Colonel Thomas I. Kane, a devoted friend to his father and all the Saints. 
The. Colonel was fighting in the Northern army, the Civil war being then in 


progress. He desired Brigham to stay with him and watch the active opera- 


tigue af great battles, aa such training would be invaluable to the young soldier 
from the frontier. . Brigham declined on account of his call to England. At 
length. the. Colonel said :. “Brigham, I have prayed about this matter, for my 
heart is set upon it, but I am willing to let God decide. IJ am expecting my 
commission. as a brigadier- general every day, as you know. Now, if my ap- 
pointment comes before your ship sails, we will take it that it is right for you 
to stay with me. If it does not come I will let you go with willing cotisent.” 
Brigham agreed, saying, All right, Colonel, I think we are both safe to leave 
it with God.“ The commission arrived the day after sailing, and Brother 

Tides Young filled « mission to 
acted. as first edunselor in the presidency and later as president of the European 


mission. His labors led him to visit extensively on the Continent. Though 


only twenty-eight years old when he was placed in charge, yet he performed 
his duties well. Again from 1890 to 1893 he filled the same post. Among 
the Saints throughout Europe are many who met him and enjoyed his 
friendship. They will be particularly affected by the announcement of his 
death. It was after his return from his second mission that he was called 
: 0 1068 to be one of the Twelve Apostles, and from that time 
on he has devoted himself almost exclusively to the ministry. Nevertheless 
he haa. taken interest in all things that concerned the welfare of the people. 


var h the knowledge that the Saints were. prepared, and other times real 
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organized after the death of President’ Snow; Elder Yo 
president of the Twelve Apestles, He was sustained in this’ 
10, 1001, at the special conference of the Church. 


years to labor in this calling. ifs ati 10 
never die 


mountains and he loved’ 80 well. „He of 
gentle, pleasing and natural; but able in his integrity and dévotion: n 
soul towered above meanness and corruption and all that ‘savored Of treason 
He was ever faithful to hie brethren and be had their . Young, 
Junior, was a brave man, physically and morally. 
and when he i8 right speak, no fean of rer 
restrained him. But he was also humble and unassuming. ‘His love for tie 
great work which the Lord has begun in these latter days was züpreme and 
his fidelity never wavered: His desire that his family should’ serve due Lord 
was very strong, and it gave him keen ‘satisfaction when he ga their devotion 
and faith. We hope that their hearts may be comforted in this their rief and 
that they may be prepared, when they are called henee, ‘to join him in the 
same sacred family ties that were consummated 
Brother Brigham’s active’ spirit, 
the society of loved ones who have preceded him. There in a great work 
to be done in the spirit world, and with unabated zeal and faith he may there 
declare the tidings of salvation that have ever been so dear to him. ‘When 
the Lord comes to reign; in the morning of the first resurrection, we hope we 
all may meet our brother with the host of — having Fought the 


Prom 


Tan i brought from Utah that other’ Bid 
‘of insenaate rage is Elder A. E of 


ity, 
diispatches it is learned that Elder Olpin’ was so ‘badly 
reason and had to be cared for in an asylum: A vigor 
to bring: tho guilty ones to jaaticn, and the’ pebopect Ae 56 ne, 
Elder Olpin is thirty-two years old and bas ‘labored’ inthe’ ‘South ‘at 
months. Ve is not one who would seek trouble but is’ | 
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Rope tat this outrage wl be the atin Souter 


has boon rosived from — 


th he. speaks of the successful. copference held March 28th and 
s fifty Elders laboring in the mission were present. The 


is now being opened up again, and work is also being done in 


Vienna 


Mrs. 
Matilda Lyman Carter, March 24th, at Greenville, Beaver county, Utah. 
Sister Carter; who wus the first child of the late Amasa M. Lyman, was born 
November 14 1836, at Kirtland, Ohio. With her parents she passed through 
‘the hardships that the Saints endured in their exiles. Her life was a useful one, 
and shé died as she had lived a faithful Latter-day Saint. She was the mother 

n c dren most of whom, with her husband © left to mourn her loss. 

| Howe and Albert J. hip “DD 
Liverpool conférence, seem to be meeting with some success. At any rate one 
of ie ministers of the city found it necessary, as he thought, to lecture upon 
“Mormonism” with the purpose of frightening investigators. As is usual when 
one persoti explains another's religion for the purpose of opposing it, he made 
many falsé; malicious statements. One of the papers that published an account 
of ‘his lecture, the Northern Datly Telegraph, kindly opened its columns for 
a reply from the Elders, wherein they make brief explanations of the truth. 


Woolfenden, arrived in Liverpool per 5.8. Canada, April 11th, 1903: For Great 

ee Preston, Weston, Idaho; William E. Maxwell, Salt Lake City; 

Luke H. Crawshaw, Ogden.. For Iceland—Lofter Bjarnason, Spanish Fork. 
le e will visit relatives and search for geinealogical data. 


He ‘sailed with the com- 


of 


pany chat left April ↄth. ‘Elder Edwin F. Tout of the London conference is 


ort ibly released to return home by ss. New England, sailing April 30, 1903. 


charge of Elder John C. Howard, sailed from Liverpool by the s.s. Mayflower, 
Apri} 9th, 1908: William M. Leonard, Gottlieb Fluckiger, Guy H. Hill, Ir., 
Fredrich Aegester, John H. Rose, Angus E Berlin, Peter G. Lundell, Jorgen 
8. nen, Joseph B. Jeppsen, Emil Anderson, Peter Christensen, John P. 
8 Jensen, James C. 


‘Aorta. Prospect are good, and the need: for more Elders is crying. 


who strived ‘on thé Tith inst were appointed 
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day of 1847,) in great camp, on:the hanke fo 
souri river where it washes the sands Ne there was, intense activity 
Men with hammers in their hands were bending over the wheels of wagons; 
women were packing great bundles and lifting. them into vehicles that were 
tents on wheels ; other men were felling trees or 4 : 
‘were running about shouting, filled with excitement, Some wen were direct- 
ing; others were obeying. 


the calls of men, the rumble of wheels, „„ 
i 


weak from days of deliroas f ft 
in San 


P launched. their ships upon a terrible and sea, these 
of Utah were in the West. 


—-¾— of that State didoadt 
the prairie until two years later, and after Utah was a a settlement with several 


that the West took rot. vik 
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vs a 0 srs of the Mormons had decided upon the far distant West as the 
future home of their people. They had no more definite plan than that. 
They had read of the valley of the Great Salt Lake in the reports of General 
John Gi Frémont, the path - finder, who had seen the region in 1843. They 
had heard, too, of Oregon; and they had considered Vancouver Island. But 
not until the expedition was well on its way was the exact destination defin- 
ately determined: There were three main bodies of emigrants who moved 
from the winter quarters on the Missouri river to the valley beyond the 
Rockies. The: first party numbered 148, including three women and two 
children, and made its journey in the spring of 1847 with Brigham Young at 
its head. Then followed in the summer of the same year the second body of 
the pioneers, nearly two thousand in all, among them many women and children 
: of these first pilgrinis of the prairie, under the direction of John Young, a 
| po ue ER Ia ‘Then Brigham Young returned to the Missouri and the 


along: a route extending from Nauvoo, Illinois, to the Missouri river; but 
there was a: continual movement forward among this body of emigrants. 
Some of them broke ground and sowed. seed in Iowa and then passed on, 
leaving the crops to be harvested by those: who followed. Thus, in a most 
unique: way, were the travelers supplied with food on their journey. After 
the departure of the first Mormons to Utah the current of migration over the 


5 the Union Pacific railroad was built) 


That first wonderful voyage. across the: was 
mide in'esyntematic way, planned by the leader, Brigham Young, so that in 
the four months’ journey, of the first body of pioneers no lives were lost; but 
toward the end of the trail the weary wanderers crawled painfully across the 
drawn: by horses or oxen; were two abreast, and sometimes the wagons were 
four abreast when danger of attack by Indians was imminent. Each man 
walked‘ at his wagon’s side, with a loaded gun on his shoulder, ro that most of 

At night these tents on wheels were drawn into a cireular inclosure, the 
tod Wheels of each wugon being locked with the rear wheels of the one in 
front. And if the treacherous Indians were known to be near, the cattle and 
horses were driven within the circle, under the ‘protection of the wagon fort. 

When danger of the depredation of the savages: was not present, the oxen, the 
cows, and the horses were herded during the night near the wagons by specially 
apppointed herdsmen from among the members of the company. Frequently 
the Indians crept up toward the camp in the darkness. The sleepers in the 
prs eee awaken suddenly at the alarm of the guards who were con- 

iy on watch. All the camp would be alive and there would be quick 
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10 blinding dust of 
the sage brush country. To fond some of the streams Which eroased their 
path, two whole days were sometimes required. The ‘travelers auffered from 
cold: They fell sick with fever in the mountains But they were the flower 
of the great camp that had wintered on the Missouri river banks. The men 
were chosen by the leader for their daring, their intelligenee and their loyalty. 
horses, oxen and wagons were selected’ for this first ‘journey, for it 
tral, and to endure the greatest uncertainty, bardehip and Ba 
bo followed suffered intensely, too One of the iof Utah told 
ons of the succeeding parties. wit 
Mx mother,“ he said, vin tains—o 

thousand. miles from the Missouri river to the Salt Lake walley-—bearing in 
her arms nearly all of that way a sick baby, her son.’ ‘She earried:the:child 
day after day until she had come within one hundred miles:of: the end of the 
trail. The boy was two. years old and was weak and ‘ill when the journey 
began. If they placed him for a Chile in one of ths rough wagons of the 


They dug a hole at the sideof the trail and laid thé bod) | There was no 
coffin, and when the men began to throw the earth upon the nch of her dead 
boy, the mother, exhausted by her long journey and broken by her grief, 
fainted. One of the emigrants went to that 
Wben the first band of the \dershi Brigham — 
reached the valley of Salt Lake, in July, 1847, there were farther hit 
endure. They plowed ground and planted a crop of potatoes wee 
tables; PPP ‘a growth their 
‘leaves ‘were eaten ‘by pest of the mountain ‘crickets; and during the cold 
that followed, the pioneers were reduced nearly to statvatiom Ther food 
uns of the root af the wild lily and of chistles and soup: made by boiling 
rawhide and old shoes. One of the women died of famine The Indians 
trequentiy attacked the pioneers, and: during the early mung were killed 
by savages. Around the first settlement an adobe wall was b | infor protec- 
tion; and.as the settlement grew the area of the wall inelestite w s increased, 
end: new s¢ttlements that were made were walled in‘aleo; until u few years 
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growth of the State, which has followed... 
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these four thousand: pioneers were men of many ‘kinds and 
There were college graduates and scholars among them, and not a few who 
were not members of the Church of Latter-day Saints. But their isolation 
From the rest of the word and their dependence on each other drew these 
pioneers into a elose union, à union for protection and for progress. That 
which they needed they learned to manufacture. It was the purpose of 
‘Woolen mills were built 
ies. and machine shops and flour mills. They made silverware, 
80 that even to-day, with the lines of isolation 
from the outside world: long ago obliterated, there is scarcely a manufactured 
product in America that is not made in Utah: The people of the Salt Lake 
Valley were the first in America to. take the water from the streams and 
spread it over the fertile soil which neede “only that to produce ‘abundant 
harvests. The system of irrigation-copied from Spain and begun in Utah 
when the remainder of the West: was still a wilderness, has been the pattern 
which has been followed, with abundant results throughout all the semi-arid 
States, becoming the basis of their agricultural life. 
And continually there came to Utah many settlers until the settlement grew 
into a comparative empire with 40,000 people in 1800. The first settlers of the 
State had paid little heed to the minéral wealth stored in the mountains. They 
had devoted their time and their energy to the development of their farms, 
the building of their homes, and the establishment of industries that would 
produce that which they needed in their daily lives. They had given no time 
to the adventures of the gold seeker, for their leader, Brigham Young, advised 
first, agricultural and substantial gr wth. So the settlements grew one by 
8 t stretched in a chain among the mountains 
afterward, the domains spread even into 


Mining in Utah began with the eastward current of California's mining men. 
They had gone into Nevada, and moving eastward began to roam among Utah’s 


n had’ been discovered in Utah brought many others into the Stats. Many 
of these were not of the Mormon faith; and from that time on the growing 
_ population’ included Gentiles as well as Latter-day Saints; so that there is 
pow no longer a line of definite distinction. Mormons and anti-Mormons 
mingle socially and in business, just as those who belong to different religious 


sects do in the other States. The Gentile and the Saint in Utah live side by 


: side, with common interests, They are, directors of the same corporations ; 
same social circles. So the progress of Utah and its capital, Salt Lake City, 
isno longer the progress of one sect. alone, but the growth and development of 


Utah which was 
no Failroad to the Pacific const. Utah had then 87,000 in. 
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